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Interparliamentary Union in London two years ago, 
advocated such a league, which would naturally be fol- 
lowed in due course by the International Supreme Court. 
This court the last Hague Conference approved in principle 
unanimously, differing only upon the manner of selecting 
the judges, which is surely a detail not impossible of 
solution. 

The only alternative is an anxious period of ever- 
increasing armaments and feverish unrest, probably end- 
ing in devastating wars mutually destructive and sowing 
the poisonous seeds of jealousy, distrust and mutual 
hatred, parents of future wars in generations to come. 
For what can war but other wars breed ! 

Meanwhile, let us congratulate ourselves upon the 
world having moved one step forward. Whatever solu- 
tion may be found of the war spectre now so luridly ap- 
pearing before us, this we now know — it cannot be 
through increased armaments. The last few weeks have 
torn that supposed' panacea into fragments. There is 
nothing left of it. But it has served this great end ; it has 
brought the nations face to face at last with the truth 
that increased armaments of one mean increased arma- 
ments of others, with no gain to either. On the contrary, 
their rivalry is intensified and the dangers of war greater 
than before. When either men or nations differ, if one 
begins to arm the other loses no time in also grasping his 
weapon. Peace flies when arming begins. Thus the 
fallacy that increased armaments insure peace is exploded 
and another policy must soon be tried. 

Let us remember that Britain and Germany are only 
two of the naval powers. Our own country to-day is 
as a naval power second in rank, and there are other 
powers which have a right to be heard in this crisis dan- 
gerous to all, since all are forced to suffer under present 
conditions. Is our peace-loving Congress, which has 
shown a wise reluctance for years to any great increase 
of battleships, to be compelled to reverse its pacific pol- 
icy and increase our fleet solely because of British and 
German rivalry, from which we have a right to be free ? 
The nations which have resisted wasting their revenues 
upon armies and navies and which wish to continue this 
pacific policy have rights in this matter. It cannot be 
doubted that our President and Secretary of State are 
to-day gravely concerned about this momentous question. 

We have no right to assume that either Germany or 
Britain would decline a conference or refuse to consider 
a league of peace proposed by the late Prime Minister of 
Britain, but, whatever might be the result, we should be 
able to fix the responsibility for consequences upon the 
real disturber of the world's peace. The peaceful nations 
have a right to know the guilty nation or nations, whether 
one or both — heavy indeed will be its or their respon- 
sibility. 

It seems preeminently the mission of our peaceful, 
industrial republic, which most fortunately lies beyond 
the vortex of militarism which engulfs Europe, to lead 
the world to the reign of peace under law. She it was 
who led the Hague Conference in urging an international 
supreme court. Her Congress, alone among the chief 
nations, has shown a wise moderation in voting from time 
to time only one-half the number of Dreadnoughts rec- 
ommended by the Executive. She covets no new terri- 
tory. On the contrary, she has relinquished control of 
Cuba, and is preparing the Filipinos for independence, and 



is at heart the friend of all nations. She has not to-day 
one open question with any nation, the last having recently 
been referred to the Hague Court. She is preeminently 
the apostle of peaceful arbitration. Such is her peaceful 
policy. Such her example to the disturbing naval powers. 
One cannot but indulge the hope that our President in 
due time may find a way open, without being intrusive, 
to exert his vast influence in favor of peace; to call the 
attention of the two disturbing powers to the fact that 
our country has a right to speak, if not to protest, in be- 
half of its own imperiled interests, and perhaps to invite 
the leading naval powers to consider whether some kind 
of agreement could not now be reached which would 
avert the appalling dangers which to-day threaten to 
convulse the world in the not distant future. 

Meanwhile it is the duty of all our members, as haters 
of war and lovers of peace, to urge in season and out of 
season the precious truth that lasting peace is only to be 
attained by an international league of peace, prepared, if 
necessary, to enforce peace among erring nations, as we 
enforce obedience to law among erring men ; this league 
finally to be perfected by an international supreme court. 
To this complexion must it come at last. 

Fellow members of the Peace Society, we have found 
the right path. Let us keep to it and falter not. All 
will finally be well. 

1 » m » i 

The Progress of Peace. 

BY HON. J. M. DICKINSON. 

Address at the Hamilton, Club, Chicago, April 9. 

The blessings of peace have always been exalted. Yet 
as countless woes were inflicted upon Trojans and Greeks 
alike for a wrong that could never be righted, so man- 
kind throughout the ages has suffered the horrors of 
senseless wars, always hoping for a fulfillment of the 
prophecy that strong nations "shall beat their swords 
into ploughshares and their spears into pruning hooks ; 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more." That time is yet far distant, 
but there has been such development and strengthening 
of the forces that make for peace that its advocates are 
boldly aggressive, knowing that they have the potentiality 
that comes from the quickened universal conscience of 
an enlightened age. 

The present status in the progress of peace is a product 
of the centuries. It is the resultant of the progression 
of all ideas and efforts for the substitution of some other 
tribunal than that of war for the adjustment of inter- 
national affairs. 

Every theory of the doctrinaires, however impracticable 
for the time, which contained a germ of truth, as well as 
every real achievement, no matter how small in compari- 
son with the total of international depravity which pre- 
vailed, has become a common heritage of humanity, an 
inspiration transmitted from age to age, advancing the 
thoughts and ideals of men and preparing them for inter- 
national arbitration, which, entering upon a new era about 
1815, has so progressed in our time that no one can doubt 
that it is the most powerful force now working upon the 
nations for the temporal happiness of mankind. 

International arbitration as we know it is no more a 
product of the last hundred years than was the Federal 
Constitution of 1789 a product of that year. It is a 
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flower of our time, but the roots of the plant which matured 
it found their beginning in the soil of previous centuries. 

The greatest peace contribution before our time was 
that of Hugo Grotius, the author of " De Jure Belli ac 
Pacis," published during the horrors of the Thirty Years' 
War, of which Andrew D. White said : " Of all works 
not claiming divine inspiration that book, written by a 
man proscribed and hated both for his politics and his 
religion, has proved the greatest blessing to humanity. 
More than any other it has prevented unmerited suffering, 
misery and sorrow; more than any other it has ennobled 
the military profession; more than any other it has pro- 
moted the blessing of peace and diminished the horrors 
of war. . . . We may reverently insist that in the do- 
main of international law Grotius said, ' Let there be 
light, and there was light.' " 

The thoughts and sentiments implanted from time to 
time in the mind of humanity, though, like all great 
things, slow of development, stirred the public con- 
science, and, having as a powerful auxiliary the economic 
conditions involved in the direct and indirect costs of 
modern warfare, subdued the fierce tendencies of nations, 
but little practical progress was made during the periods 
of blood and carnage that prevailed until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. 

The formation of our Federal Constitution, creating for 
the first time a court with full and final power to settle 
all controversies between sovereign states, was the great- 
est step ever taken toward substituting judicial procedure 
for appeal to arms. The Jay Treaty of 1 794 contained 
provisions for adjusting by arbitration three questions 
which threatened to involve us in war with Great Britain, 
and under it three separate Boards of Arbitration were 
created. Our treaty of 1795 with Spain likewise con- 
tained a provision for arbitration. By the Treaty of 
Ghent in 1814 three Boards of Arbitration were created. 

After the overthrow of Napoleon a general reaction 
began in all civilized countries against barbarous methods 
of settling disputes. Peace ideas were fostered and pro- 
moted in every way. Peace societies and peace con- 
gresses constantly stirred the conscience of the world. 

The Treaty of 1848, which concluded peace between 
the United States and Mexico, provided that the two 
nations would in future adjust their disagreements by 
pacific negotiations and by arbitration. 

In 1851 the Committee on Foreign Relations reported 
to the United States Senate a resolution declaring that 
it was desirable to secure in treaties a provision for arbi- 
tration. Similar resolutions were introduced in Congress 
in 1854, 1872, 1874 and 1888. 

The treaty which most profoundly influenced the ideas 
of the world was that of Washington in 1871, which 
provided for four arbitrations. In 1863, during the pre- 
liminary negotiations, Mr. Adams assured Lord Russell 
that there was " no fair and equitable form of conven- 
tional arbitrament" to which America would not be 
willing to submit. Lord Russell in the beginning said 
that England would be disgraced forever if a foreign 
government were left to arbitrate whether an English 
Secretary of State had been diligent or negligent in the 
discharge of his duties. 

The English Chief Justice said that the whole thing 
was dead. Mr. Adams arose again to a great height and 
saved the treaty by getting his colleagues to make an 



extrajudicial but effective declaration that certain claims 
ought to be excluded from consideration. He said : " I 
should be assuming a great responsibility, but I should 
do so not as an arbitrator representing my country, but 
as representing all nations." 

These long, painful, but successful negotiations, during 
which so many irritating questions arose, which resulted 
in the end in such a great achievement, fully attest the 
fixed purpose of both nations to use every effort to avoid 
a conflict of arms. John Morley says : " The Treaty of 
Washington and the Geneva Arbitration stand out as the 
most notable victory in the nineteenth century of the 
noble art of preventive diplomacy, and the most signal 
exhibition in their history of self-command in two of the 
three chief democratic powers of the Western world." 

The arbitration held in Paris in 1893, in the Fur 
Seal case, and the Arbitral Tribunal which decided the 
Alaskan Boundary dispute, were next in importance. 

A variety of questions such as those involving dis- 
puted boundaries, injuries to public and private property 
and persons, disputed sovereignty over islands, seizure 
of ships, and interferences with fisheries and commerce, 
have been peaceably and economically adjusted, which 
in former times would probably have led to war. Al- 
though it has been often said that questions of national 
honor cannot be submitted to arbitration, experience has 
shown that the term " national honor " is variable and 
in some degree shadowy, and that many questions which, 
under a former code, would have been catalogued under 
"national honor," have been submitted and settled in 
this way, even though at the outset, as was said by Lord 
Russell in regard to the Alabama claims, such a submis- 
sion was thought to be incompatible with national dignity. 

By far the most notable event in the history of the 
world bearing upon international peace was the first 
Hague Conference. Upon the suggestion of Russia, the 
assent of the governments interested having been secured, 
her majesty the Queen of The Netherlands invited all 
governments having regular diplomatic representation at 
St. Petersburg, as well as Luxemburg, Montenegro and 
Siam, to hold the Conference at The Hague, beginning 
May 18, 1899. The South African Republic, the Holy 
See, and the Republics of Central and South America 
were omitted. Notwithstanding the omission of the 
Holy See, the Pope, in a letter of May 20 to the Queen 
of The Netherlands, gave assurance of his warm sympathy. 

The nations participating were Germany, the United 
States of America, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, China, 
Denmark, Spain, France, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, 
Japan, Luxemburg, Mexico, Montenegro, The Nether- 
lands, Persia, Portugal, Roumania, Russia, Servia, Siam, 
Sweden and Norway, Switzerland, Turkey and Bulgaria 
— twenty-six in all, represented by one hundred mem- 
bers. Of the independent governments of the world, the 
Central and South American Republics, the Sultanates 
of Morocco and Muscat, the Orange Free State, the 
Principality of Monaco, the Republic of San Marino, 
and the Kingdom of Abyssinia were the only ones not 
represented. 

They agreed, for submission for signature by the pleni- 
potentiaries up to December 31, 1899, on three conven- 
tions and three declarations to form so many separate 
Acts. The first convention was " for the peaceful adjust- 
ment of international differences." 
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The signatory powers agreed to use their best efforts 
to insure the pacific settlement of international differ- 
ences in cases of disagreement or conflict before an 
appeal to arms; to have, as far as circumstances allow, 
recourse to the good offices or mediation of one or more 
friendly powers ; to sanction, even during hostilities, the 
intervention of powers strangers to the dispute by offer- 
ing their good offices as mediators in reconciling opposing 
claims and in appeasing feelings of resentment. They 
recommended, when circumstances will allow, a resort by 
the parties at variance to special mediation of powers 
selected by them, and during the period allowed for the 
execution of such mandate the states in conflict should 
cease from all direct communications. In differences 
involving neither honor nor vital interests, and only 
matters of fact, they recommended that the parties inter- 
ested institute an international commission of inquiry, 
whose report should be limited to a statement of the 
facts and should only be advisory. 

Title LV. deals with International Arbitration. It 
defines as its object " the determination of controversies 
between states by judges of their own choice upon the 
basis of respect for law," and declares that the signatory 
powers recognize arbitration as the most efficacious and 
most equitable method of deciding questions regarding 
the interpretation or application of international treaties. 
Then follows the solemn declaration that " the agreement 
for arbitration implies the obligation to submit in good 
faith to the decision of the arbitral tribunal." 

They undertook to organize a permanent Court of 
Arbitration, accessible at all times, which shall have 
jurisdiction of all cases of arbitration unless the parties 
shall establish a special tribunal. 

Sixteen powers signed the treaty on July 29. It was 
ratified unanimously by the Senate of the United States 
on February 5, 1900. All of the powers represented at 
the Conference, except Turkey and Montenegro, finally 
signed it. They govern nine-tenths of the world, and their 
populations embrace fourteen hundred millions out of the 
total sixteen hundred millions of the earth's inhabitants. 

Although not invited to become parties to the Hague 
convention, the South American Republics, animated by 
a spirit that rose above all littleness and which com- 
manded the admiration of the world, by a resolution 
passed at the Mexican International Conference in 1902, 
recognized the principles set forth in the three Hague 
conventions as international law, and conferred upon the 
United States and Mexico the authority to negotiate with 
the other signatory powers for their becoming parties to 
these treaties. 

There had been other peace congresses, such as the 
Conferences of Mtinster and Osnabrtlck in 1648, that of 
Utrecht in 1713, of Paris in 1763, the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815, and that of Berlin in 1878; but as Mr. 
Holls, one of the members ,'of the Hague Conference 
from the United States, remarks : " The vital distinction 
between these gatherings and the Peace Conference at 
The Hague is that all of the former were held at the end 
of a period of warfare, and their first important object 
was to restore peace between actual belligerents ; whereas 
the Peace Conference was the first diplomatic gathering 
called to discuss guarantees of peace without reference 
to any particular war, past, present or prospective." 

As Americans, whose government has always been in 



the advance guard contending for humanitarian princi- 
ples, we take a laudable pride in the fact that the United 
States proposed to our sister republic of Mexico to sub- 
mit to the Hague Tribunal the Pious Fund controversy, 
the first case brought under its authority. 

The reference of the Venezuelan case to The Hague 
was an event of vast import. The interested powers 
suggested that President Roosevelt should decide the 
controversy. He wisely declined this and recommended 
that the offices of the Hague Tribunal be invoked. 

That Japan and Russia, two of the signatory powers, 
plunged into war without reporting to the Hague Tri- 
bunal, gives us ground for serious concern as to the 
future of arbitration. No one but a dreamer ever ex- 
pected all war to be abolished. The world was not 
expected to be petrified into States in their presant form 
without the possibility of a change of territory. It is 
manifest that there was no place for arbitration between 
Russia and Japan. The advancement of Russia and its 
acquisition of new territory in a country foreign to Japan 
presented no question of title as between these two na- 
tions. The belief of Japan that such encroachment jeop- 
ardized its future prosperity and the very life of the 
nation, presented no question which could be solved by 
any principles of international law. It was a case where 
a policy of expansion, deemed to be essential for national 
prosperity, was regarded by another power, though not 
the owner of the territory in question, as vitally inimical 
to its welfare. Such a question could only be settled by 
a voluntary abandonment of its position by one of the 
powers or by war. No principle of international law 
applicable to the settlement of such a conflict has yet 
been accepted. 

The same observations apply generally to the South 
African War of 1899-1901. Other nations were stimu- 
lated by this war to emphasize that they stood for peace. 
None of them, not even allies of the warring powers, 
became involved in the strife. They were prompt to 
declare their neutrality and to limit the zone of hostili- 
ties. More than ever they manifested their purpose to 
enlarge the field of arbitration. 

The Hague Conference of 1907, upon the initiative of 
President Roosevelt, was called by the Czar of Russia. 
In addition to the nations formerly represented, the Cen- 
tral and South American governments, omitted from the 
former invitation, and the new Kingdom of Norway 
were requested to send representatives. All but Costa 
Rica and Honduras, which refrained for domestic reasons, 
participated. The only other independent powers not 
participating were Liberia and Abyssinia, but they are 
of no international importance. Korea sent a delegation 
which was not recognized, it having previously authorized 
Japan to represent it and having no autonomy. There 
were two hundred and forty-four representatives, in- 
cluding delegates, secretaries and attaches. Its most 
notable feature was that it was participated in by forty- 
four sovereign powers, and was the first general confer- 
ence of practically all the powers of the world. All the 
sovereign powers were on an equal footing, each having 
one vote in the proceedings without regard to magnitude. 

The Conference adopted thirteen conventions, four 
declarations and three wishes. 

The first convention, like that of the first Conference, 
is for the pacific settlement of international conflicts. 
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Article III., providing for intervention by tender of 
good offices, recited that the powers consider it useful. 
Upon the suggestion of Mr. Choate, it was amended to 
read "useful and desirable." In ordinary papers this 
would be an addition of small moment, but in an inter- 
national convention it has great significance and im- 
mensely strengthens the document. 

A new article, No. 48, provides that, in case of con- 
troversy, either nation may, without previous agreement, 
apply to the Bureau of the Court at The Hague and ask 
for arbitration. It is thought that this may operate as a 
powerful pacificator. Such an appeal to The Hague, 
under a provision sanctioned by all the powers, will put 
a tremendous pressure upon the other party. 

The second convention relates to the recovery of con- 
tracted debts. It will doubtless prove a great conservator 
of peace. It is one of the best achievements of the Con- 
ference. The exploitation of Central and South America 
by foreign governments and their citizens, and the in- 
ability as well as the indisposition of the Latin republics 
to meet pecuniary obligations arising therefrom, have at 
recurrent periods occasioned international irritation. 
The spectacle of the fleets of several of the great powers 
at the ports of Venezuela as bailiffs to collect debts, which 
led to the Venezuelan case before the Hague Court, 
where a premium was put upon diligence in forcible 
sequestration, emphasized the necessity for some inter- 
national agreement which would obligate all the powers 
to pursue more peaceful methods. 

The most notable features of the Conference were that 
it was a conference of all the nations, the first ever known 
in history in which, without regard to strength, they met, 
deliberated and voted as equals, their meetings covering 
a period of more than four months, and although the 
questions discussed were necessarily acute, general har- 
mony prevailing ; the adoption of provisions for a Prize 
Court; the prevention of debt-collecting by arms; the 
foundation of a Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice ; the improvement of the method of creating inter- 
national commissions of inquiries, improvements of the 
rules of land and sea warfare ; the provisions for the 
greater security of neutrals ; and that for the meeting of 
another convention. 

The work of the two Conferences will be for the heal- 
ing of the nations. Before the Hague Court was estab- 
lished nations drifted into war. A difference arose, a 
vista revealing an opportunity for party advantage 
opened up to the demagogue, who is nothing if not 
loudly and aggressively patriotic ; issues were obscured 
and falsified ; some of the public prints misled and fired 
popular sentiment. All rational intercourse between the 
contending nations was made impossible. Other powers 
failed to intervene. There was no tribunal whose offices 
had been previously sanctioned to appeal to, and war 
was the inevitable consequence. 

While it may be conceded that some wars have been 
unavoidable, yet it is more apparent that many could 
have been averted if there had been open such a Court 
as that of The Hague, established by the consensus of 
the world, to which nations could resort without a 
diminution of dignity, either upon their own initiative 
or upon the admonition of a friendly power. 

General Grant said : " Though I have been trained as 
a soldier, and have participated in many battles, there 



never was a time when, in my opinion, some way could 
not have been found of preventing the drawing of the 
sword. I look forward to an epoch when a Court, rec- 
ognized by all nations, will settle international differences 
instead of keeping large standing armies, as they do in 
Europe." 

No event that has transpired in history has even 
approximated the profound and lasting effects that will 
flow from these Conferences upon the peace of the 
world. International law had been evolved by jurists, 
and its principles had, from time to time, been sanctioned 
by occasional recognition of nations. It is merely a 
collection of moral teachings upon relations between 
governments. By these conventions practically all of 
the powers of the world give formal assent to some of 
the most important principles of international law, and 
establish a Permanent Court composed of competent 
jurists from all nations, open at all times for its contin- 
uous development and sanction, a Court to which it is 
made the duty of all signatory powers to admonish other 
signatory powers which have differences to report, it 
being expressly provided that such reminder shall be 
regarded as an expression of good offices. 

As was said in the first Conference by Baron d'Estour- 
nelles de Constant : " War has been solemnly character- 
ized as a conflagration, and every responsible statesman 
has been appointed a fireman, with the first duty of 
putting it out or preventing its spread." 

To the Hague Conference we are indebted more than 
to any other causes, that now the entire civilized world 
is enjoying the blessings of a general peace such as pre- 
vailed at the coming of the Prince of Peace, when the 
shepherds heard the proclamation, "On earth peace, 
goodwill to men." 

Since the establishment of the Hague Permanent 
Court by the first Peace Conference at The Hague there 
have been, up to January 1, 1905, ninety-five arbitration 
treaties negotiated by thirty-six governments. Over 
eighty of these have been ratified and are now in force. 
Of this number Secretary Root negotiated twenty-three. 
Most of these treaties reserve from arbitration questions 
which affect " national honor," « independence " and « vital 
interests." A few, however (notably those negotiated by 
Denmark and The Netherlands, February 12, 1904, and 
Denmark and Italy, December 16, 1905), agree to sub- 
mit to arbitration all differences without reservation of 
any sort. 

There have been decided by the Hague Tribunal the 
following cases : 

The United States of America versus the United 
Mexican States, known as "The Pious Fund of the 
Californias." 

Germany, Great Britain and Italy versus Venezuela, 
relating to the settlement of German claims against 
Venezuela. 

Great Britain, France and Germany versus Japan, with 
regard to exemption by the Japanese government of 
leased lands from taxes. 

Great Britain versus France, involving the question of 
certain Muscat dhows to fly the French flag. 

One of the most important events growing directly out 
of the provisions of the Hague Conference was the crea- 
tion of the International Commission of Inquiry between 
Great Britain and Russia, arising out of the North Sea 
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incident. This undoubtedly prevented war between two 
of the great powers. 

In February, 1909, the delegates of ten of the principal 
maritime powers signed at London a convention for reg- 
ulating warfare at sea by defining contraband, neutral 
rights, blockade, etc. 

On November 25, 1908, France and Germany entered 
into a special agreement to submit to the Permanent 
Court at The Hague the questions arising out of the 
Casablanca affair. The questions involved are of a char- 
acter not usually submitted to an international court, 
since they involve more or less what is termed " national 
honor." The submission of this case, both as to the law 
and the fact, to the Hague Court is a distinct triumph for 
the cause of international arbitration. It is evidence of 
the value of a court of so high a character for justice and 
impartiality as that at The Hague, for to no lesser tri- 
bunal would a nation be willing to leave for investigation 
and determination a subject that involves the treatment 
of its officials in foreign lands, which is so jealously 
guarded by every government. 

On January 27, 1909, a special agreement was signed 
by the United States and Great Britain submitting to 
arbitration at The Hague the controversy as to the North 
Atlantic Coast (or Northeastern) Fisheries. In 1818 
the United States and Great Britain made a treaty by 
which certain rights of fishery in common with British 
fishermen, which had been claimed by the United States 
for its people under the treaty of peace of 1783, were 
recognized by Great Britain, while others were renounced 
by the United States. By this renunciation American 
fishing vessels were not allowed to take, dry or cure fish 
" within three marine miles of the coasts, bays, harbors 
and creeks" of the British possessions, except certain 
specified coasts and except in certain cases of emergency. 
Some twenty-five years after the treaty was signed the 
colonial governments declared that the word "bays" 
used in the treaty meant any bay so named on the maps, 
irrespective of its width, and some American vessels were 
seized at distances greater than three miles from land. 
The United States denied this interpretation of the 
treaty provisions, asserting that only inlets of the sea not 
over six miles wide were intended. From that time 
forward the interpretation has been in dispute. At a 
much later period the Newfoundland government adopted 
regulations as to the coast fisheries of that island which 
American fishermen have the right at certain places to 
participate in in common with British fishermen. Cer- 
tain of these regulations were thought to be directed 
against Americans and also to discriminate in favor of 
the local fishermen. The United States protested against 
this action as being a limitation of the rights of its 
people, which, being unqualified and perpetual, could not 
be so restricted except by mutual agreement of the two 
governments. Other questions of a minor character, all 
growing out of the meaning placed upon the language of 
the treaty, are involved. It will be a matter for congrat- 
ulation to both countries when this controversy, which 
has been the fruitful source of irritation and of volumi- 
nous diplomatic correspondence for over sixty years, is at 
last laid to rest, as it will be by the award of the tribunal 
of The Hague, which will meet about a year hence to 
hear and determine the true meaning and intent of the 
fisheries article of the treaty of 1818. 



The increasing practice of mutual exchanges of views 
upon all classes of subjects through the agency of inter- 
national congresses, conferences and conventions, and 
the sessions of international associations, tend toward an 
economic union of nations and a better understanding 
between them, and make for the peace of the world. 
During the six months from June 1 to December 1, 1908, 
there were thirty-five such meetings. The subjects which 
they considered were of a most varied character, relating 
to peace, law, legislation, science and political institutions, 
morality, health, art, industries, etc. 

When the military spirit is dominant, and war and its 
achievements are uppermost in the minds of the people, 
the disposition is to fly to arms upon the slightest provo- 
cation. The greatest factor for the maintenance of peace 
is the habit of thought about peace which now prevails 
throughout the civilized world. It fits the public mind 
like a garment. The world will achieve whatever it 
desires if the desire is constant and all-pervading. 

He who would now provoke or advocate war must 
stand before the bar of the civilized world and answer 
its judgment. No man or nation will rashly incur the 
hazard of its condemnation. We may not be able to 
delimit what would justify war, but we know that many 
of the causes that have brought on wars in the past 
would now meet with condemnation. This spirit will 
wax stronger and become so commanding that unjustifi- 
able war will be so execrated by the world that those 
who perpetrate it offensively, or force others to it in vin- 
dication of rights which can be asserted in no other way, 
will be condemned as universal malefactors. 

That this will come through disarmament is hardly to 
be hoped for. . . . Disarmament will be not its cause, but 
one of its effects. Oppression through taxation is the 
chief vice of armaments. The expense of modern war- 
fare is one of the strongest guarantees of peace. When 
equipment consisted of a breech clout and a spear, and 
substance was gotten by the wayside, people were easily 
mobilized for war. Modern warfare is the most compli- 
cated and expensive of all human undertakings. No 
energy or outlay can create at once an offensive army or 
navy. 

There can be no disarmament until the greater powers 
agree upon a system of concurrent action. The tide of 
public sentiment all over the world is setting strongly in 
this direction. Nations act independently in their sov- 
ereign capacity, but greater humanitarian principles are 
advanced by the cooperation of individuals working in- 
dependently of governments, and in this enlightened age 
they are universal in their progress. They will precede 
and dominate the action of nations. Looking to the 
progress in peace measures of the last hundred, and 
especially of the last twenty years, the hope may well be 
entertained that disarmament will become a reality, and 
that the people may enjoy not only the blessings of peace, 
but the blessings of peace without the crushing burden 
of preparedness for war. 



There is something better than public sentiment and 
public opinion — namely, public reason. It is public 
reason for which the educated classes ought, above all 
others, to stand. By checking popular frenzies they can 
help the cause of peace. — Fdix Adler. 



